SOME ACCIDENTALS  OF THE  CHURCH
way of his ambitions ; to revolutionaries she
has been a prop of civil tyranny ; to the ardent
nationalist an alien power ; and to many a
modern scientist the intangible enemy that is
indifferent to the merits of his discoveries and
the permanent values he would fain ascribe to
them. Conversely, to her children, in different
times and places she has shown herself as the
protector of the poor, the refuge or promoter
of learning, the pillar of social order, or the
organizer and inspirer of patriotic sentiment.
In all these ascriptions, for better for worse,
there is some partial or temporary truth or at
least a colourable presentment, but in none of
them are the essential attributes and end of God's
edifice on earth revealed.
I looked lately, after many years, into New-
man's Lectures on the Difficulties of Anglicans,
first published in 1850. Delivered at a time of
strife and tension, they have a directly polemical
character, and as in the kindred volume, The
Present Position of Catholics, I think a vigilant
critic may find passages in them in which an
argument or illustration is asked to carry more
than it can properly bear. The author himself
dwells in his preface on die ephemeral nature of
the issues with which he deals, yet his readers,
after more than eighty years, will find much of
universal application, whatever may be the
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